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of poor grade, heavy petroleum
distillates and residues. Now light
distillates and even gaseous hydro-
carbons are also treated. Molecular
fission is not the only reaction
which takes place during cracking.
The breakdown of large molecules
to smaller units, in certain circum-
stances with the splitting off of
hydrogen, is accompanied Toy other
reactions whereby the small units
recombine, although the large
molecules so formed may have a
different structure from the origi-
nals. Some control of these re-
actions and of the resulting pro-
ducts can be attained by operating
at different temperatures and pres-
sures, varying the time during
which the raw material is sub-
jected to these conditions, or
using catalysts.

When cracking heavy oil, the
emphasis must be on molecular
fission; whereas with a gaseous
cracking stock, the processes of
molecular condensation which fol-
low decomposition are the most
desired. Although the first crack-
ing plants were in use as early as
the 1860s, they were small, and
their object was to increase the
supply of kerosene, then the prin-
cipal commercial product from
petroleum. Cracking operations on
a large scale did not begin until
the development of the motor car
made the demand for petrol
urgent. The importance of crack-
ing is shown by the fact that with-
out it the world's
production of
crude oil would
need to be doubled
to meet petrol
requirements.

Crackle Ware.
Type of pottery
presenting tiny
cracks or crazes
under the glaze.
It is much ad-
mired in some
Chinese and Jap-
anese ware, and
is also character-
istic of several
kinds of European
manufacture. See
Pottery.

Cracovienne.
Polish dance,
regarded as the
national dance of
the peasantry
round Cracow.
The performers
stand in a circle,
dancing to music
in two-four time,
with a marked
rhythm, and to

the jingling of metal rings which
hang from their belts.

Cracow. Former republic of
Europe. In 1815 the congress of
Vienna, anxious to give the Poles
some independence, made Cracow
an independent neutral city under
protection of Russia, Austria, and
Prussia. The little republic was
not a success. The Poles, using
Cracow as their centre, disliked the
arrangement and plotted for a real
Poland. A nationalist movement
of 1836 was suppressed, but in
1846 there was a more serious one.
In Feb. a national government for
Poland was established in Cracow,
and arrangements were made for a
general rising. Austrian troops
occupied the city, and the three
protecting powers decided to put
an end to the republic, which again
became part of Austria. Great
Britain and France , protested
without effect. See Poland.

Cracow. City of Poland. It
stands on the left bank of the
Vistula at its confluence with the
Rudawa, 160m. S.S.W. of Warsaw.
It is normally an important indus-
trial, rly., and river centre. Here
the navigation of the Vistula begins.
As the old capital of Poland it has
many interesting buildings. These
include the cathedral built on a
rock, where the kings were crowned.
A Gothic edifice of the 14th cen-
tury, it contains the tombs of many
notable Poles. Other churches
include S. Peter's, modelled on S.

Cracow, Poland.    Market square and Cloth Hall.    On

the horizon is Eosciusko  Hill, an  artificial mound

commemorating th; 18th century Polish hero

Peter's at Rome ; those belonging
to the Dominicans and the Fran-
ciscans, the Romanesque S. An-
drew's, S. Anna's, and S. Mary's,
thcomivcrsity church. The Market
Square, with the Cloth Hall, is re-
puted to be the loveliest in Europe.
Of secular buildings the chief in
the castle, where the Polish kings
lived. The university, founded
in 1364, and second oldest (affcrr
Prague) in Central Europe, now
occupies a fine 19th century build-
ing ; its older home is used for
the library. The national museum
in the old cloth hall, a 13th cen-
tury edifice, was largely rebuilt in
the 19th. The CJ/artoryski mus-
eum has a valuable collection
of pictures. The city contains
an observatory and botanic gar-
den. Across the Vistula ia Pod-
gorze, while in the vicinity arc the
salt mines of Wiolicsska and KOB-
ciusko Hill, a mound of earth
thrown up early in the 19th cen-
tury in honour of the Polish hero.
Cracow is chiefly a trading
centre. Timber, salt, cattle, and
grain arc sent away in large
quantities. There are manufactures
of machinery, agricultural imple-
ments, and chemicals. It is the
seat of an archbishop, while, owing
to its position on the borders of
Russia, the Austriana turned it
into a fortress.
There was a nucleus of a town
at Cracow early in the Christian
era. For a time it was under the
Bohemians, but tho Poles re-
covered it, and soon after 1300
King LadiHlaiiH made it the
capital, which it remained until
1595, when Warsaw took its place.
Cracow was left to Poland until
tho third partition, 1795, when
Austria obtained it, and tho em-
peror called himself grand duke of
Cracow. In 1815 the republic of
Cracow was sot up, but this lasted
only till 1846 ; from then until
1919 it was again part of Austria,
being in the prov. of Galieia. The
peace treaty of 1919 included it in
the restored state of Poland.
Russian forces in tho First Great
War, after their victory on tho fejan
in Nov., 1914, puraued tho AUH-
trians W. towards Cracow. AcrOHH
the Vistula, tho Aiwtrian army of
Dankl was also retreating towardn
Cracow. The Russians overtook
Dankl at Mieehow, 20 m. N. of
Cracow, capturing that town on
Nov. 12. Wieliczka fell Dec. 4. As
the Russians from Mieehow were
now closer to Cracow on the N,, it
seemed as if the place were isolated
except on the W. Just then
Hindenburg atarted an offensive
8.E. of Cracow for the purpose of